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tors, who are supposed to discover and report abuses, 'Big Cats'; but an 
old chief once said to me : ' They ought rather to be called prairie owls, 
who are blind in the daytime and have rattlesnakes for their bedfellows. ' ' ' 
Mr. Eastman indorses the national commission idea as a possible solu- 
tion of the Indian problem, but thinks half the members should be men 
and women of Indian blood. His book is readable and an important con- 
tribution to our Indian literature particularly since it gives us the Indian 
point of view. 

"Warebn K. Mooeehead 

Writings hy John Qmncy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volume V (1814-1816). (New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1915. 556 p. $3.50) 
The wealth of material to be found in each succeeding volume of the 
Writings of John Qmncy Adams makes the task increasingly difficult of 
selecting that of primary importance. Special interest in volume v, in- 
cluding dispatches and letters between January 2, 1814, and March 31, 
1816, attaches to the detailed accounts of the problems which faced the 
American commissioners at Ghent. One seems to get even a more inti- 
mate view of the embarrassing situations in which Adams and his asso- 
ciates were placed during these four months of drudgery than is to be 
acquired from reading the Memoirs. Master of an incisive style, his 
words seem fairly to leap forward in defense against the overbearing 
and insulting assumptions of the English representatives. Ten days 
before the final terms of the treaty were agreed upon, in a letter to his 
wife, he declared : "But it is the temper in the British notes and in the 
conferences on the part of two of the British plenipotentiaries which 
bring mine to the severest trials. You know all the good and all the 
evil of my disposition ; but you cannot know the violence of the struggle 
to suppress emotions produced by the provocations of overbearing inso- 
lence and narrow understandings. They have, however, been sup- 
pressed. . . The British plenipotentiaries present to us articles sent 
to them ready drawn from England, and when we ask what they mean, 
what the object of them is, they answer they cannot tell ; the article was 
sent them from England, we must construe it for ourselves. If we pro- 
pose the alteration of a word, they must refer it to their government. If 
we ask for an explanation, they must refer it to their government. It 
is precisely the French caricature of Lord Malmesbury. 'My Lord, I 
hope your Lordship is well this morning'. . . 'Indeed, Sir, I do not 
know, but I will send a courier to my Court and inquire. ' And thus all 
we have obtained from the two conferences of three hours each is, an- 
other courier to the Court to inquire" (p. 236). 

Characterizations of his colleagues are much kindlier than are those 
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found in the Memoirs. On no occasion does he cloak his own shortcom- 
ings. The humor might easily have escaped the reader had it not been 
labeled; for instance in the following letter where he addressed Mrs. 
Adams as "My Best Friend," he said: "We had returned home, and 
were in session conversing together upon what had been passing in the 
conference, when Mr. Clay remarked that Mr. Goulbum was a man of 
much irritation. Irritability, said I, is the word, Mr. Clay, irritability : 
and then fixing him with an earnest look, and the tone of voice between 
seriousness and jest, I added 'like somebody else that I know.' Clay 
laughed, and said, 'Aye, that we do; all know him, and none better 
than yourself.' And Mr. Gallatin, fixing me as I had done Mr. Clay, 
said emphatically, 'that is your iest friend.^ 'Agreed,' said I, 'but one' 
— and we passed on in perfect good humor to another topic. There was, 
however, truth in the joking on all sides. ' ' 

On many occasions he referred to the outcome in the peace of Ghent 
as more fortunate than they had hoped to procure. No subject of dis- 
pute between the nations had been settled and Adams while hoping for 
years of peace expressed the principle, today so familiar: "But the 
surest pledge that we can have of peace will be to be prepared for war" 
(p. 400). 

Nowhere can there be found a more satisfying summary of the influ- 
ence of the war on the development of America (pp. 314, 356, 357). 
Adams' own intense spirit of nationalism is prevalent on all occasions. 
The proceedings of the Massachusetts legislature was the "internal ulcer 
in our body politic." "But, at this moment," he exclaims, "how fear- 
fully does this mad and wicked project of national suicide bear upon my 
heart and mind, when I have the profoundest conviction that if we now 
fail to obtain peace, it will be owing entirely to this act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature." 

European politics, diplomacy, and society are all subjects for discus- 
sion for the "romance" of the "Corsican Alexander" ran through its 
final chapters and was ended during these months. Some of his choicest 
expressions have to do with religion and education. 

It is unfortunate even in an advance copy to find that pages 494, 495 
and numerous others have exchanged places with 66, 67, 77, etc. 

J. A. James 

A great peace maker. The diary of James Gallatin, secretary to Albert 

Gallatin, 1813-1827. "With an introduction by Viscount Bryce. 

(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. 314 p. $2.50 

net) 

It is gratifying to students of history that during the year of the 

celebration of the centenary of peace between Great Britain and the 



